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pal assets which are salable (such as unrestricted land)
and those which are non-salable (such as the city's
streets). They should differentiate between productive
assets (such as a municipal market or water-supply plant)
and unproductive assets (such as parks, bridges, and public
libraries). Likewise they should make clear what assets
are fixed^ that is to say, tied up in lands or buildings, and
what are current, that is, available in cash or other quickly-
realizable resources.

Finally, our cities have been too optimistic. They have
5> TOO discounted future growth too heavily, piling up debts for
optimism, future generations without due regard to the certainty that
every decade will bring its own new demands to be looked
after. True, cities must have money, and borrowing is
under certain conditions a legitimate way of getting it.
General legislative restrictions, based on the idea that public
debts are public evils, overlook this obvious fact. That is
why they have not only failed to prevent abuses of the
borrowing power, but have even hampered necessary enter-
prises which could be financed in no other way than upon
the city's credit. On the other hand, civic optimism should
not be allowed to propel cities to the verge of bankruptcy.
Regulation there ought to be, but let it be flexible and not
rigid. If the debts of American cities are to be kept within
proper bounds, this end must be accomplished by a broad
programme which will concentrate attention not only upon
the maximum ratio of borrowed funds to assessed valuation,
but upon the specific purposes for which cities may issue
bonds, the term and methods of borrowing, the system
of repayment, upon the forms of revenue-yielding city
property which may fairly be regarded as an offset to
public indebtedness, and upon the details of an accounting
system that will inform the taxpayer fully and clearly about
the annual burden which the existing debt is putting upon
him.